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moved without difficulty, and therefore it is desirable
to find profitable employment for them both on their
outward and return journeys. The course of trade is
often determined by the possibility of finding a return
cargo ; and instances may even be found of the creation
of an industry for this purpose.1

~No better illustration of the actual working of the
abstract principles which have been considered in the
present chapter, can be found than the way in which
the cost of the double journey is divided in the case of
the English coal exports, so thoroughly investigated by
Jevons.2 Those places which have no return cargo
to furnish are compelled to pay the total cost of the
two voyages; their exports in payment being, as we
shall see, adjusted by means of the foreign exchanges.
The effect of commissions is, of course, the same as
that of freights; but it must be remembered, that the
rate of profit expected by a trader is that to be
obtained in the country where he resides, and, owing
to the generally hazardous character of foreign trading,
will naturally be even higher, so that it is probable
that a country with a low rate of interest will be at
an advantage in engaging in the carrying trade.

German writers, and Mangoldt in particular, have
laid stress on the distinction between " active" and
" passive" nations., i.e. between those that carry on
foreign commerce themselves, and those that simply
admit traders from, other countries. Such a distinction
belongs rather to the historical development of com-
merce than to 'the abstract theory. It is of course

1  The Glasgow potteries mentioned "by Hcarn (Plutology, p. 310)
are a case in point.

2  Goal Question, chap. xiii.